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the “Might is Right” doctrine. The argument 
against which the author advances somewhat 
heavy guns has been previously shattered by 
Dr. Chalmers Mitchell and others, but it is 
interesting to see it crumble under French fire. 

According to the theory, the power of conquer¬ 
ing in battle is the biological basis of Right, for 
does not evolution mean progress, and has not 
selection by means of struggle been the essential 
factor in evolution? To this Prof. Anthony 
replies : (1) that evolution is not necessarily a 

march in the direction of progress; (2) that the 
selection which results from intra-specific and 
inter-specific struggle does not appear to have 
more than an accessory rdle in evolution; 
(3) that the selection resulting from intra-specific 
struggle, even when this is competitive without 
actual combat, tends to accelerate processes lead¬ 
ing to extinction (progressive specialisation and 
progressive increase in size), and does not 
necessarily increase the chances of victory in 
inter-specific struggle; and (4) that only that form 
of selection which results from vital competition 
without combat can help a species to a more 
complete realisation of its intrinsic tendencies, 
and that what gives the victory is not superiority 
in the power of destroying, but superiority in 
utilising the resources of life. 

Prof. Anthony has not taken advantage, as he 
might have done, of some previous analyses of 
the various modes of selection, nor even of Dar¬ 
win’s insistence on the subtlety of the concept of 
the struggle for existence; but his own line of 
argument is interesting. As it seems to us, how¬ 
ever, he pulls his bow far too tightly in his 
refusal to recognise the quality of “ progress ” in 
animate evolution, in his depreciation of the impor¬ 
tance of natural selection, and in his theory that 
intra-specific struggle tends to accelerate pro¬ 
cesses that make for extinction. He exaggerates 
elements of truth until they become positively 
fallacious. J. A. T. 

Founders’ Day in War Time. By Sir Adolphus 
W. Ward. Pp. 55. (Manchester: At the 
University Press; London : Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1917.) Price is. 6 d. net. 

Many readers 'will be glad to have in this 
convenient and permanent form the address 
delivered by Sir A. W. Ward, formerly Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Manchester, on 
March 23 last, at a memorial service for mem¬ 
bers of the University who have fallen in the war. 
After explaining the high office of education as 
“ the drawing out, and bringing to a beneficent 
growth and increase, what has been implanted by 
nature, aided by circupistance,” the address out¬ 
lines the growth and development of Manchester 
University from the time when, in the year 
before that of the outbreak of the Great Civil War, 
Henry Fairfax petitioned the Long Parliament 
for the establishment of a northern university, 
down to the present day. The members of the 
University who study the address will value 
increasingly the privilege of their association with 
so worthy an institution. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents. Neither 
can he undertake to return, or to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature. No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications.\ 

Shell-shock and its Lessons. 

In Nature of September 6 there appeared, under 
the enigmatic title, ‘‘The Psychopathy of the Barbed 
Wire,” an exceptionally lengthy review of our little 
book on ” Shell-shock and its Lessons.” In it Sir 
Robert Armstrong-Jones makes no reference whatso¬ 
ever to the main themes to which practically the 
whole of the book is devoted. These are, first, the 
vital importance, in dealing with cases of illness due 
primarily to specific anxieties and mental conflicts 
(whether these are caused by the terrifying experiences 
of warfare or the worries of civil life), of discovering 
the real nature and causes of these anxieties and con¬ 
flicts ; and, secondly, the urgent need for the estab¬ 
lishment of clinics in which patients afflicted with 
mental disturbance can be treated while they are still 
sane. 

This omission of all reference to the real substance 
of our book, to the topics with which it is primarily 
concerned from the first page to the last, is a curious 
commentary on the fairness of his review. 

Instead of giving a real account of the scope 
of the book, he seizes upon a series of relatively 
unimportant points—so far as their bearing upon the 
aims of the work is concerned—and with almost un¬ 
failing regularity attributes to us statements which we 
have never made. As Nature has given currency to 
these misrepresentations, we feel bound to ask for the 
opportunity of correcting them seriatim. 

So far as the scientific readers of Nature are con¬ 
cerned, we could confidently leave the inconsistencies 
of the review' to tell their own tale; but the points at 
issue relate to far-reaching questions of public policy 
upon which action has to be taken by men who might 
perhaps be influenced and confirmed in their inertia 
by this review. 

When we are accused of tending to dwell unduly 
upon the value of suggestion, hypnotism, and “psycho¬ 
analysis,” we are forced to doubt whether your re¬ 
viewer has read what we have said upon these subjects. 
For we took particular care to emphasise the strict 
limitations to the usefulness of hypnotism. Only two 
pages of our book deal with “psycho-analysis,” and 
most of what we have written on the subject consists of 
a discussion of the various meanings of this term. 

But why is no reference made by your reviewer 
to the vitally important subject of psychological 
analysis and re-education, to which a whole chapter 
is devoted? 

As regards the question of dream-analysis, which 
we have also been accused of unduly emphasising, 
with the experience gained during the last three years 
in many hundreds of cases of “shell-shock” it is safe 
to say that the physician who does not analyse his 
patient’s dreams in certain cases must inevitably fail 
to diagnose the real cause that is at the root of all 
the trouble. A typical instance has been reported in 
detail by Dr. W. H. R. Rivers in the Lancet of 
August 18, p. 237, and we could cite scores of similar 
cases from our own experience. Your reviewer’s 
charge that we have dwelt unduly on dream-analysis 
can only mean that he is not acquainted with the 
important work that has been done in this field, and 
the extensive use that has been made of a measure 
proved to be quite invaluable for diagnosis and rational 
treatment. 
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We regret that Sir Robert Arm strong-Jones has so 
forgotten the amenities of discussion as to make the 
unwarranted statement that, “ as stated in the intro¬ 
duction, the object of the volume is to rouse a feeling 
against the British attitude towards the treatment of 
mental disorder,” We are living in busy times, but 
cannot a reviewer be expected to read at least the first 
three pages of a book with some care? 

From the last-quoted statements the reviewer pro¬ 
ceeds :—“Naturally, therefore, and also avowedly, the 
work is written for the general reader and not for the 
medical practitioner” (our italics). There is no excuse 
for this statement of your reviewer’s, which is in 
direct conflict with the first paragraph of the intro¬ 
duction. There it is clearly stated that we were asked 
by members of the medical profession to write the 
book, for whom it is obviously and primarily intended. 
But if your reviewer is inclined to say on behalf of 
his professional brethren, “ Lord, we thank Thee that 
we are not as other men,” we might refer him to a 
leading article in the Lancet of September i, pp. 352-53, 
in which the opposite point of view is expressed in no 
uncertain way. 

Again, reference is made to our “ constant effort 
... to convince the public of the necessity for reform 
in the treatment of the insane . . . which does not 
appear to follow as a corollary from a disquisition on 
shell-shock.” As -we have already pointed out, the 
main purpose of the book is to appeal for the reform 
in the treatment (or, perhaps it would be more correct 
to say quite frankly, an appeal for the treatment) of 
incipient mental disorder in patients while they are 
still sane. Further, on the first page of our book we 
explained why we used the pooular and official term 
“shell-shock,” and directed specific attention to its in¬ 
adequacy; moreover, on the second page of the intro¬ 
duction we pointed out that “ the problems of shell¬ 
shock are the everyday problems of nervous break¬ 
down.” 

What we have already mentioned in this letter, and 
urged again and again throughout the book, is that 
the war has forced us to adopt measures for the treat¬ 
ment of such troubles, and that the lessons so learned 
ought to compel those in authority to provide for 
civilians afflicted with nervous breakdown facilities 
such as have been proved to be so eminently success¬ 
ful in the case of soldiers. 

Your reviewer’s disquisition on heredity, viewed even 
from the purely logical point of view, is so self¬ 
destructive that we are sorely tempted to leave it as it 
stands; but as he once more imputes to us statements 
which we did not make, we are forced to direct 
attention to them. 

In our discussion of the bearing of the question of 
heredity' upon the problems of insanity (chap, iv.) we 
did not compare the heredity of tuberculosis with that 
of insanity, as your reviewer claims, but the attitude 
of the public towards this question—a vastly different 
matter. We speak also (p. 78) of “ an attempt justly 
to appreciate the relative influence of heredity and 
environment in the case of tuberculosis.” Your re¬ 
viewer’s paraphrase of this is, “ the authors are men 
of science who deny that there can be a true inherit¬ 
ance of any microbic disease ” ! This is a not unfair 
sample of the methods he has adopted consistently 
throughout his truly remarkable review. 

Arguing in favour of the hereditary factor in the 
production of shell-shock, he claims that, after digging 
into the family histories of his patients three genera¬ 
tions back for a history of “insanity, epilepsy, 
paralysis, neurasthenia, or parental alcoholism,” he 
got a positive result in 33 per cent. Might we ask 
Sir Robert whether it has occurred to him that this 
implies a negative result in 67 per cent. ? Moreover, 
among his 33 per cent, does he ask us w'holly to 
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eliminate, as a causal factor in producing neurasthenia, 
the influence of the worries and emotional disturbances 
produced by the social environment upon those who 
have to live with a drunkard, an irritable neurasthenic, 
or a lunatic? 

“In the absence of this information” (of some neu¬ 
rotic affection in three generations), he says, “ it would 
be incorrect to state that shell-shock cases presented 
no neurotic family history.” We agree, but who made 
so strange a statement? 

If your, reviewer’s statements on this point have any 
meaning, it must be the unworthy insinuation that 
shell-shock is in some way' due to heredity. It is true 
that in 67 per cent, of his cases he was unable to bring 
into his widely spread net of hereditary influences 
(assumed to be contributory) any trace of the causal 
factors to which he quite gratuitously pins his faith. 
Every reader of Nature must be personally acquainted 
with some soldiers suffering from shell-shock, and 
among them men who before the war were the 
strongest, bravest, most daring, yet level-headed, mem¬ 
bers of the community, and with a clean and untainted 
family history. These are the men against whom Sir 
Robert Arm strong-Jones makes his unfounded insinda- 
tions. These are the men who are said to belong to 
those psychopathic breeds with “ some deeply ingrained 
defect only' curable by extinction of the stock or by its 
repeated crossing with other more stable stocks ” 1 

What possible justification can there be for branding 
with this wholly undeserved stigma some of the best 
and noblest members of our race? 

Yet these dogmatic claims are made by your re¬ 
viewer just after he had confessed that “ we have no 
definite knowledge of what is inherited ” 1 

There are still, however, some more statements “to 
nail to the counter.” 

The writers of the book did not claim, as your re¬ 
viewer says they did, that “ there is no anatomical 
evidence ... in the cases of psychoneuroses which 
they had treated ” (our italics). Our reference (p. 87) 
was to those cases of psychoneurosis which yield to 
psychical treatment —an entirely different matter. 

We fully agree with the remark :—“That shell-shock 
is entirely of psychic origin and can be overcome by 
psycho-therapeutics is too sweeping a statement.” W’e 
do not know who is responsible for this statement, but 
we certainly did not make it. 

If we “appear to undertate . . . the implications con¬ 
nected with physical changes,” we hasten to remove 
such a mistaken impression. But we suspect that your 
reviewer somehow omitted to read pp. 7 and 8 of 
cur book, in which we not only mention these matters, 
but also refer our readers for further information to 
Prof. Cannon’s important book on “Bodily Changes 
produced by Fear, Pain, Hunger, and Rage.” 

In thus reviewing the review on “ Shell-shock and 
its Lessons,” we have confined ourselves (except in the 
first paragraph) to the issues raised by the critic, who 
has succeeded in misrepresenting our book with such 
consistency. 

In conclusion, however, may we be permitted once 
more to repeat that the chief plea of our book has 
been entirely ignored in this lengthy review? That 
plea is for the institution of clinics (attached to general 
hospitals and medical schools) in which sufferers from 
the milder and early stages of mental disorder may be 
studied and treated, and thus be helped before, and not 
only when, they have become so deranged that intern¬ 
ment in an asylum is necessary 

Our book is a real attempt to suggest a remedy for a 
grave social evil, and measures for the advancement 
of knowledge and for scientific research. Whether our 
suggestions are wise or the reverse, at any rate the 
problems they deal with are of vast importance and 
worthy of serious consideration. The evil we are 
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attacking is inertia, the acceptance of theoretical views 
which in practice mean doing little or nothing, either to 
cure patients or to add to knowledge. According to 
the reports of the Commissioners in Lunacy, the re¬ 
covery-rate of mental diseases in this country is to-day 
no higher than it was in the seventies of last century. 
Are we then to rest satisfied with the pessimistic appeal 
to “heredity,” when even those who use this as an 
excuse for their inertia admit that “we have no definite 
knowledge of what is inherited”? 

G. Elliot Smith. 

T. H. Pear. 

The University of Manchester, September 12. 


Through the courtesy of the editor of Nature I 
have had the opportunity of reading the long comment 
made by Prof. Elliot Smith, the distinguished anatom, 
ist, and by Mr. T. H. Pear, the equally able psycho¬ 
logist, upon my review of their little volume entitled 
“ Shell-shock.” As was pointed out, the authors show 
a lack of practical knowledge of the law as applied 
to the insane, yet they assert that the main object of 
thte essay is to secure a change in the statutes in order 
to provide the establishment of clinics in which, to use 
their own words, patients “afflicted with mental dis¬ 
turbances can be treated while still sane,” a problem 
with contradictory implications, but which is interpreted 
in the introduction to be “ the painful probing of the 
public wound, the British attitude towards the treat¬ 
ment of mental disorder.” As has been stated in the 
review, this was a corollary that did not seem to follow 
from the essay, a view also shared by the Spectator (Sep¬ 
tember 1), which says that “the authors assumption, 
by the way, especially after the statements quoted from 
the first chapter that the unfavourable termination of 
shell-shock will be insanity, seems to us somewhat 
gratuitous.” One of the reasons given by the authors 
for seeking a change in the law is the fact that doctors 
in British asylums have no adequate knowledge of 
psychiatry to enable them “to co-operate with the 
medical schools and the teaching staffs of general hos¬ 
pitals.” I claim to be fairly intimate with the know¬ 
ledge of mental diseases possessed by asylum physicians 
in this country, and I agree with the two authors’ 
view of their own criticism, viz. that it is well open to 
the charge of being ! “ superficial, uninformed, and even 
spiteful” (p, 115), although it is graciously allowed 
that “ there are exceptions to this general statement.” 

I he first pre-requisite in a review is to ascertain the 
author’s opinions upon fundamental facts, and the 
treatment described in this volume is based upon the 
authors’ views of the hereditary transmission of disease 
and of the relationship between mind and matter; and 
because they regard the psychic as the predominant 
partner, they practically ignore the physical treatment 
of shell-shock and dwell at length upon the psychic 
remedies; no . adequate place is given in etiology to 
physical weariness, fatigue, exposure, exhaustion, and 
the various forms of toxaemia, but an almost exclusive 
place, is given to psychic trauma. The reviewer is 
criticised for not referring at length to psychological 
analysis and re-education, but as these are the acknow¬ 
ledged methods employed by all investigators into men¬ 
tal disturbances and are not original, they needed no 
special elaboration. The reviewer has long taught in 
his clinical class that the elementary procedure in the 
treatment of mental cases has been along the lines 
of the three “E’s,” viz. explanation, education, and 
encouragement. In regard to dreams, all psychiatrists 
realise the occasional help obtained from the latent 
dream, but the key of interpretation of the manifest 
dream depends upon the varying code vocabularies em¬ 
ployed, and.at the moment a certain school is inclined 
to lay inordinate stress (in the reviewer’s opinion) upon 
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the interpretation of dreams, yet it is the vogue, and 
this, like other fashions, is entitled to its day. 

The authors quote with some surprise my record of 
33 per cent, of shell-shock cases with a neurotic family 
history, and erroneously conclude that the remaining 67 
per cent, furnish negative evidence of heredity. As the 
reviewer pointed out, it would be necessary to ascertain 
the full family history in each of the remaining cases 
for at least three generations—which would be impos¬ 
sible—before these percentages could be considered to 
be trustworthy negative evidence; and at best the pedi¬ 
grees obtained by the clinician are of the most brief 
and meagre kind. The authors consider it to be a 
social stigma to belong to a neurotic family, heedless 
of the fact that the neurotic people do the work of 
the world, and in startling contrast to the quip of a 
leading psychiatrist that he would rather be the off¬ 
spring of a lunatic than of a churchwarden 1 The 
authors are eager to proclaim that the essay was written 
for the medical as well as the lay reatier, and the 
reviewer accepts the correction whilst adhering to the 
view expressed that it will be most interesting reading 
for the latter, although rather “ thin ” stuff for the 
former. 

When critics are at bay and without missiles of 
offence, a favourite device is the ignoratio elenchi, or 
the fallacy of the irrelevant, which then becomes a 
welcome weapon, and the authors conclude their com¬ 
ment by endeavouring to hold up the reviewer to 
obloquy because he had ventured to suggest a locus 
resistentiae minotis in the victims of shell-shock. 

Robert Armstrong-Jones. 


The Convolvulus Hawk-moth. 

Hitherto Sphinx convolvuli has been reckoned one 
of the rarer insects in Scotland. In the last fifty 
years I know of only two authentic records of its 
occurrence in Wigtownshire; but this autumn it is 
abundant. One came into my house on September 7; 
a correspondent in Perth, a well-known entomologist, 
tells me that he has examined eight specimens taken 
in that neighbourhood, and a lady in this county, also 
a trustworthy observer, counted" seven of these fine 
insects hovering, round tobacco plants in her garden 
and darting their long probosces into the flowers. It 
is difficult to imagine the cause of the appearance of 
these moths in such numbers after many years of 
absence. 

The immensely increased area now under potatoes 
might be expected to result in a corresponding increase 
in the number of death’s-head moths. Unfortunately, 
however, the habit of all the Sphingidae is to pass the 
pupa stage buried in the ground, which, in the case 
of the death’s-head, is cultivated land, and the great 
majority of pupae are destroyed ir. the course of tillage. 

Herbert Maxwell. 

Monreith, September 22. 


Vitality of Lice. 

I had occasion recently to examine microscopically 
some head-lice ( Pediculus capitis) under water, and I 
noticed a phenomenon to which I have been unable to 
find any reference in standard works. 

On first being placed into water contained in a 
watch-glass the lice struggled, but after a short time 
there was no activity visible, and life appeared to be 
extinct. After three-quarters of an hour I poured out 
the water from the watch-glass and dried the lice. In 
a few seconds they showed manifestations of life, and 
within a minute resumed their normal activity, internal 
metamorphosis and metabolism being visible. This 
led me to further experiments, and I find that after 
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